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L.A. SCHEME FOR WASHINGTON? 


A good chance exists that by the end of October the L.A. will be in a position to go to the 

big International Conference on Scientific Information (Washington, 16th-21st November) 

ready with initial plans for the construction of a new general classification scheme. 

Council have granted {£200 towards — of one or two librarians attending the 
ur 


Conference as official L.A. delegates and 
itself. 


The need for a new general faceted scheme of 
classification was outlined at the meeting of the 
Library Research Committee at the end of May. The 
work of the Classification Research Group featured 
prominently in this document and it was reported 
that 5 members of the Group (Messrs. Fairthorne, 
Farradane, Foskett, Vickery and Wells) had already 
been invited by the Conference to submit papers to 
Washington. 

Considerable interest now centres round the 
movement for a new scheme, arising from the 
general dissatisfaction with antiquated systems of 
arrangement which hamper rather than help refer- 
ence service. These and associated problems are felt 
in libraries throughout the world and there is a clear 
need for action in devising a truly international 
scheme suitable for adoption in any country, which 
will be as contemporary as the material it classifies 
and will take account of the developments in 
mechanized literature searching. We are in a strong 
— the Committee felt, to take the lead: we 

ve an unrivalled body of experience both at 
B.N.B. and in the Classification Research Group, 
which has been meeting regularly since 1952. 

The L.A. are now inviting other interested organ- 
izations in this country, including B.S.1. and Aslib, 
and Unesco, to meet and discuss the project with 
representatives of B.N.B. and the C.R.G., who 
would report back to the Committee meeting in 
October. The L.A.’s delegates would then be briefed 
on the presentation of the plans to the Washington 
Conference. If the impetus for the scheme comes 
from the U.K. there seems hope that money will be 
found to support a staff of 2 or 3 specialists, in this 
country, charged with the task of working out the 


new scheme. 


ther assistance is hoped from the Conference 


SANDOWN SHOCK 


Very few librarians who have suffered cuts at the 
hands of their committees could claim that they 
have been placed in the unfortunate position that 
has befallen Mr. A. V. Jackson, Librarian of the 
Sandown-Shanklin Library, Isle of Wight, The 
Isle of Wight County Press for the 7th June reports 
that Mr. Jackson submitted his quarterly report to 
the library committee on the 3rd June. 

His library was still without additional assistance. 
He expressed regret that in the cut in the committee’s 
estimate not onl, y was the sum provisionally inserted 
for a full-time gssistant removed but no allowance 
was made for any part-time temporary help as in the 
previous year. Quarter after quarter there Aes been 
reports of increased issues yet there was the impos- 
sible position of two individuals running two libra- 
ries inefficiently, one at each library, without a relief 
available for sickness or leave periods. 

Delay in servicing stock, interchange of stock, 
card indexing, ordering, checking of invoices and 
statements, was bound to occur until it was found 
possible to augment the staff in some way. 

The Vice-Chairman, Mr. E. G. A. Carpenter, 
who was in the chair, said that he thought a member 
of the public, interested in library work and books, 
might like to help out voluntarily. One wonders if 
the principle of voluntary labour is likely to be 
followed in the other administrative departments of 
that Council. 
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PROBLEMS OF THE BOOK WORLD 


The Week-end Conference of the London and Home Counties Branch of the Library 
Association, held recently at Hastings, on the theme “Libraries and the Book World” 
was notable for the fact that all soskess were from the book world. 

The first session on Friday evening had been preceded by a B.B.C. report at 6.15 in 
Town and Country, during which Hardin-an Scott was heard questioning Chaitman 
H. K. Gordon Bearman on the greatest problem of the librarian today (to maintain 
interest in the printed word in the face of present-day distractions such as mass entertain- 
ment and specialized education), on television (to which we lose some fringe. readers, 
but which alternatively gains new readers for less popular subjects-such as’ archaeo- 
logy), on paper-back publishing, and whether people are reading more or less at present. 
The local Publicity Officer greatly assisted in arrangements for the recording. On the 





same day L. R. McColvin broadcast in Woman’s Hour on the conference. 


he opening session, “An Author Looks at Libra- 
ries’ was by author-broadcaster Walter Allen, who 
hoped public libraries would recognize and support 
good work before it became fashionable, notably 
poetry. He opposed the view that public libraries 
should not provide fiction, and commented that the 
present reviewing of new fiction by the established 
literary papers ensured -hat outstanding work was 
always mentioned and the omission of a title was a 
comment in itself. The Times Literary Supplement, in 
approximate figures, reviewed 600 out of 3,000 titles 
annually. On the economics of authorship, Mr. Allen 
stated that most serious literary work is uneconomic 
and is generally subordinate to another career. Con- 
sequently we are likely to hear more of schemes 
whereby authors get some financial return from 
libraries, perhaps on the basis of the number of times 
a book is issued. 

On publishing problems, Philip Unwin of 
George Allen and Unwin, commented on some 
aspects of the publisher-librarian relationship. 
Though stating publishers felt compelled to distribute 
a quota of copies of a new book for reviewing pur- 
poses, they hoped public libraries would not buy the 
review copies when they came into the market at less 
than publishing price, since that affected the total 
sales of scholarly works on which there was little pro- 
fit margin. He also explained difficulties of dealing 
with single-copy orders since Simpkin Marshall, the 
wholesalers, went out of business. Bruce Hepburn, 
Sales Manager of Penguin Books Ltd., spoke on the 
expanding “new” world of paper-back publishing. 
Paper-backs are being used by an increasing number 
of libraries, either hound or unbound. During dis- 


cussion, some librarians asked for editions on better 
paper, which view had perhaps more support than 
requests for better bindings—which can be obtained 
from existing sources anyway. A plea was made for 
more paper editions of otherwise expensive standard 
books in the humanities and required by students. 


Concerning bookselling, Cadness Page of Har- 
rods and Anthony Godwin of Better Books, ranged 
over a variety of bookshop problems and politics. 
Discussion centred almost wholly on the Net Book 
Agreement and discount paid to libraries. Opinion, 
both of speakers and librarians, seemed against any 
suggestion of central buying agencies which destroy 
the independence of the buyer. There were varied 
views on possible variable discounts, but it was 
stvessed by some that the interests of the small public 
library should not suffer to give bigger discounts to 
larger authorities. It was pointed out that the public 
library often served as shop window for the local 
bookseller, its book orders were larger and more 


accurate than those of the private buyer. 


Conference closed with an outstanding address by 
Francis Williams on “Newspapers, Television and 
the Habit of Reading” an address, incidentally, to be 
read in the conference papers rather than to be 
reviewed. There were interesting comments, how- 
ever, on the commercial success of a certain pictorial 
daily—the assumption that its readers don’t want to 
read much (a daily average of six minutes), and that it 
is reputed to receive (and reply to) 10,000 letters 
weekly. As far as the future of reading is concerned, 
a fitting final comment was that “much depends on 
librarians”. 

The opening and closing addresses were tape- 
recorded and it is hoped that these, together with 
four other pre-prints, will be available shortly, 
approximately 7s. 6d. each, from the Branch Publica- 
tions Officer, Mr. K. M. Newbury, F.L.A., Central 
Library, Banstead Road, Purley, Surrey. 


A feature of the Conferenee publicity was the 
quite remarkable coverage given by the local 
Hastings sompien and The Times. This was no 
accident—much of the credit for this: and the 
success of the conference must go to Norman 


Tomlinson. 
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WINDOW DRESSING 


A one-day School “Display in the Library” 
was held at the Harris Library on Thursday, 
17th April, 1958. This school was sponsored 
by the Education Committee of the North- 
West Branch of the Library Associatio. 
and organized by Miss J. A. Downton and 
the staff of the Harris Public Library. The 
school, which was opened by Alderman W. 
Beckett, M.M.., J.P., Chairman of the Preston 
Library and Arts Committee, was attended 
by 130 visitors from Lancashire libraries. 
142 photographs and 103 posters, which had been 
borrowed from Chaucer House and from libraries 
in the North-West, were on show. In addition, in the 
lecttire room, the Harris Public Library had staged 
two, special displays on “The Ideal Home’’ and 
“Down to the sea”, There was also a display of 
holiday literature, and some of the special furniture 
used by the Harris Public Library for Book Exhibi- 
tions was on show, Two attractive upright display 
stands made of pegboard were of particular interest, 
and information was available concerning the prices 
and types of fittings to be used with pegboard. In the 
special glass-fronted display cases in the hall there 
were special exhibits, “Master-Printers”’, “Master- 
Binders”, “Modern Flower Books” and “Graham 
Greene’”’ to illustrate methods of displaying reference, 
maniuscript and special material. 

Lectures were given by Miss M. Fryer (Lancs. 
County), Mrs. N. Carrick (Preston) and Mr. R. F. 
Watson (Preston), who illustrated his talk with 
coloured slides of Preston book exhibitions. 

Group discussions were followed by a talk from 
Mr, A. F. Bird, Assistant Display Manager, Kendal 
nae and Company, Manchester, who dealt with 

lay from the professional’s point of view. Mr. 
ili had with him a wealth of display material, 
including striped and floral fabrics; bottles of per- 
fume, an umbrella, a lady’s shoe, a handbag, and a 
pair of gloves, and used these to illustrate the points 
which he made. He said that. since he had been 
invited to give this lecture he had made a point of 
visiting libraries to look at their displays. Whilst the 
standard generally was high he felt that there was too 
much dependence upon cardboard and paper, and 
that more imagination could be used. He suggested 
that librarians should approach local shops and 
persuade the shopkeepers to lend them material for 
display purposes and dhe gave several examples of the 


way in which such co-operation could be useful. 
The last lecturer of the day was Mr. F. G. Green 

of Ribbleton County Primary School, who gave a 

demonstration on the art of “Paper Sculpture”. This 
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was accompanied by a very attractive display of 
examples of this type of work. 

The interest shown in this particular course has 
been gratifying to the Education Committee of the 
North-Western Branch of the Library Association 
and would seem to indicate that there is a future for 
courses of a similar nature. Jane A. Downton. 


EASTERN BREEZE 


A week-end by the sea at Cromer was enjoyed by 
twenty-five members of the Eastern Branch of the 
L.A. The occasion was a joint conference with the 
Eastern Division of the A.A.L. held on the 3rd and 
4th of May. 

Mr. D. D. Haslam, Membership Officer of the 
L.A., gave a factual account of the negotiations for 
improved salary scales and then proceeded to deal 
with service conditions in libraries. So much discus- 
sion followed that dinner was delayed for fifteen 
minutes. 

In the evening Mr. R. G. pane provoked even 
the youngest assistants into speech in an informal 
discussion which included the selection of staff by 
personnel officers, re-allocation of routine duties and 
the examination syllabus. Mr. Surridge famely 
survived the onslaught and succeeded in drawing 
several maiden speeches from members. 

Everyone assembled on Sunday morning to hear 
Miss M. Exley, Chief Research Librarian of Boots, 
give a lucid account of the work of librarians in 
industry. She stressed her dislike of the term “s 
librarian”, emphasized that such librarians should 
take the same examinations as public librarians and 
commended the interchange of posts in public and 
special libraries. 

Bh informal Brains Trust of the three yaa and 

ER. Fordham, Chief Librarian o: St. 
Edsound, concluded the programme. This wie 
hearted and provocative, ranging in subj ‘om* 
overalls for librarians to the value of “O. & M.” 
The member of the audience who described the 


.fashion-conscious members of his female staff who 


indulged in the “sack line” as looking like a “group 
of grounded windsocks’’, shall be nameless. 
OT tee Anne ees eae 
remember t area, 
a agape eppetawe ge eng 
from accounts there will never be less = 
pontine members at future week-end confer- 





ences. Antuony L. Wits, 
Yarmouth P.L. 

R. G. Surridge, joint editor, Liaison, has been ap- 

pointed to post of Bibliographical Services 


Officer with Kensington Borough Council. His 
address from the 28th July will be Central Library, 
High Street, Kensington, W.8. 








most successful Conference was held during 
the week-end 25th to 27th April, at Buxton, 
at the 30th Annual Joint Branch Conference of the 


Birmingham and District, North Midland, North- | 
| Libraries and Research Associations, Technical Col- 


Western and Yorkshire Branches. 


Mrs. Thwaite, who many people will recall as one | 
| tion to the suggested establishment of a National 


| Lending Library for Science and Technology. Mr. 


time County Librarian of Hertfordshire, spoke at the 
first session on Public Libraries and School 


Libraries. After making the point that the general | 
| organization such as this would necessarily * ae to 


aim of education was to make a child literate and 


give to it the ability to become a useful citizen, she | 
referred to the great changes which had recently | 
| rather by the expansion of existing services to become 


taken placc, both in the system and ideas of educa- 


tion. A fundamental change had come in the greater | 
emphasis placed on School Libraries, which had to | 
assist in the teaching of reading and, equally impor- | 
| both of materials and information. If 


tant, the teaching of the use of books for information. 


Mrs. Thwaite asked for a new relationship of | 
In her view the School | 
| agency, rather than one of holding material. 
of both the School Library and the children’s 

library service in a public library, must lie in the | 


libraries with teachers. 
Library could not thrive in isolation and the success 


training of both teacher librarians and of the child- 


ren’s librarians. An increase in the status of these | 
librarians was necessary. There was, however, the | 


danger of training being preoccupied with the tech- 


niques of library work, and service in both fields was | 
| Why should we be moving towards a classless 
| society? We are heading for one and although 
| most people know nothing about a classless 
| society there has been great physical move- 


at present limited by shortage, this being particularly 
the case in the public library field. 


Mr. Bebbington, the City Librarian of Sheffield, 
discussed Standards of Public Library Provision 
in his paper to the Conference. He questioned the 
need for standards and pointed to the great difficulty 
in finding standards which could, in fact, be applied 
with fairness to the widely differing type of library 


authority in this country. He made effective com- | 
| movi 
| and effective revolution. 


parisons between his own Authority and Leeds and 
between Belfast and Bristol, to show that differences 
in the type of expenditure merely reflected local 
circumstances and stressed the danger of assuming 
that a lower expenditure reflected lower service. 


The needs of a library authority, Mr. — | 


felt, could not be determined by a simple formula of | 
| done previously by s0 men are done by three men 


a national standard and, for his part, he felt that a 


possible solution of the problem in securing adequate | 


provision, would lie in the creation of a department | 
| other countries and the Great Britain of the 1950's, 


| salaries have been ironed out through a general 


of government responsible solely for the organiza- 
tion of library service, one of whose functions 


would be to administer an Inspectorate which would | 
advise local authorities and librarians on standards of | 


| result of this one of the major forces making for the 


provision to be aimed at. 


Mr. D. Ball, now Information Officer for an 
industrial group, and previously Technical Docu- 


mentation Officer at Liverpool Public Libraries, dis- | 


| and the rise in standards and ex tions of 
| standards. us 
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cussed Libraries in the present what pore 
logy. Mr. Ball foresaw an increased in range 


| and extension of privilege in education, both 


| to lose much of its identity. Worki 
' and customs were being threatened with break- 


and depth of material provision in the field of 
technology. 

He reviewed the present position of provision in 
existing organizations of National Library, Special 


lege Libraries and Public Libraries, and drew atten- 


Ball questioned whether the creation of a tremendous 


be the solution to the problem which would arise in 
the future. For his part he felt it could be met 


Regional Centres of Information, which would en- 
sure a full holding of all needed material and linked 
by some system such as Telex, giving speedy service 
ere were to 
be a central organization this ought to take the 
form of an organization which was a locating 


Richard Hoggart, author of The Use of Literacy, 
provided for members what, in the opinion of many, 
was the most outstanding address for some years. 

Mr. Hoggart began by saying that interests in 
common are of very great importance today and 
that was the significance of his title—classless reading. 





ment of the population in the last few years 


making for the breakdown of the older class 
barriers. There is a higher level of prosperity, 
and entry into the professions is now on a 








broader basis with the result that we are 
right at this moment through a quiet 


In the last 10 years British industry had altered 


| considerably with the arrival of automation. What 
| happened to those people who normally did the 


back-breaking, manual work? A factory known to 
the speaker now had a process whereby dirty tasks 


who keep their hands clean. If you look at salaries 
and wages in Great Britain and compare them with 
redistribution so that the body we call the working 
class gets a larger slice of the National cake. As a 


kind of life our society once had was now beginning 
attitudes 


down both by geographical movement of all classes 





He felt that working-class areas, and middle-class, 
kept remarkable closely to their older culture pat- 
terns even now, but these centres were breaking u 
gradually through Local Authorities (rightly) spen 
ing a great deal of money on building new areas— 
new conurbations—and in spreading people out into 
different areas. The housing estates around Leeds, 
Nottingham, Sheftield—these make for the new kind 
of life. We lift people and put them down elsewhere 
and expect them to take root, but like flowers they 
will not do this easily. They will go but they will not 
be the same. 

He stressed that we were being affected by forces 
and pressures which our parents never knew—T.V., 
mass entertainment and mass circulation of news- 
print. Add to this the Education Acts and the mixture 
resulting in what we know today as the classless 
society. The strange thing was that the British, when 
they could hardly afford it and when society was in 
turmoil in 1944, produced an Act which was more 
comprehensive than any previous one. The result? 
Scratch every third university lecturer and every 
third chemist, and you will find a grammar school 
boy from Bootle. 

The salient fact of present day life is the mass 


have seen the arrival of the British popular press. The 
situation in the s0’s has been c us: 





three main factors make for the difference 
wrought by this absolute increase in con- 
sumption of mass communicated information 
and recreation (i.e. the arrival of T.V. and the 
slicks). The immense increase in these things 
wil] go on as everyone in every class has un- 
limited power to consume these things. The 


factors are: 








consumption of popular newsprint. 

2. High degree of centralization. 

3. Concentration of the same kind of entertainment 

into fewer channels. 

More and more of us are reading more and more 
of exactly less different things. This concentration is 
very bad for any country. Most countries choose 
more newspapers than the British, and it looks as if 
this trend will continue. This cannot make for 
healthy living. We have the most centralized produc- 
tion area and by far the smallest number of di t 
newspapers. This is one of the factors which had 
been added recently to our society. Mr. Hoggart 


emphasized that he was not depressed about this 
since it presents enormous ch. 


The particular — which ought to concern 


us is the question about the quality of life in a country 
which is moving in the way indicated. In the field of 
communications we .were demonstrably being 
forced into cle ssless taste. The question was what sort 
of classlessness are we going to have? 


1$7 





| no room for the nonconformist or for an 
| syncrasies. All are forced into the mould, the kind of 


media of communication. It is since 1900 that we | 


_ machine-made ee which at present mass man 


1. Increase from 60 to 100 per cent in the | 


in other words double. Thus there 


| some time and point in 





One of the beauties of being an Englishman was 
that whether one was born with a riding crop in 
one’s hand or in the back streets of Bolton, one did 
know who one was, but today exactly the same den- 
sity of texture and kind of life exists in working-class 
districts as in the upper-class county. Leisure pursuits 
are not dissimilar. 


We want to know what sort of society will emerge. 
Now in a society which is predominantly commercial 
and will be increasingly so, the kind of attitude desired 
the makers of such a synthetic society is one which wi. 
serve most usefully the ends of commerce, e.g. entertain- 
ment, advertisements and I.T.V. 


The last war hastened the process of centralization. 
Even up to the beginning of the war, British news- 

pers were read and defined by class, but today 

ses and charladies alike look at or read the bi 

entertainment daily newspapers, and the woman's 
magazines particularly. If you are dealing with a 
large body of people, you invariably move towards 
the common denominator, which means the level- 
ling down of standards to a common level. og is 
idio- 


is in danger of becoming. 

Some ho aspects of the present situation 
might be 9 be the increase in libraries’ issues. 
Among other things one may add the readership of 
all those publications which we would regard as 
“informed”. In 1918 the proportion of people who 
read the informed kind of newspaper was about 2 
per cent. and they were heavily middle- to upper-class 
people. Now the situation we have arrived at is that 
the total for such reading has gone up to 4 per cent, 
been an in- 
crease, but more than that, the earnest minority were 
clearly spreadi i 
Britain as never before. When you talk about 4 per 
cent you are not dealing with a cult, for many 
people are members of that group somewhere and at 
ir lives. Your library 
issues show a doubling of serious readers over the 
past 40 years and the quality of your issues has 
improved. The problem is not the 2 per cent, 4 per 
cent, or the 6 per cent it looks like being by about 
1980. They are quite capable of looking after them- 
selves and material is always ready for them if we 
wae in mind and look after them; the problem 
is other 96 per cent, but even here there is 
not an absolute problem because the 96 per cent 
includes all of us at some time and some of us 


for of the time. One has to deal with 
be fidelity to that and never be 


ashamed of the word 5 








LIBRARY REFORM 
LONG OVERDUE 


The Eleventh Joint Conference of the Northern 
Branch of the Library Association, Association of 
Assistant Librarians, North Eastern Division, and 
the Reference and Special Libraries Section, North- 
ern Group, was held at Whitby from gth-11th 
May, 1958. 

Stockton and Middlesbrough Public Libraries 


Operatic Society (Our italics. —Eds.), with apologies to | 


Gilbert and Sullivan, gave a lively start to the pro- 
ceedings with “Ruddipoor; or A.P.T. I’, and the 
Conference sessions which followed were lively, 
with brisk discussions. 

Mr. P. Colehan (Sheffield), on “Reference and 
Information Services’, surveyed the use and develop- 
ment of these services during the last fifty years. He 
suggested that until comparatively recently reference 
libraries have played a passive rather than an active 
role in public library services, partly caused by 
regarding books rather than facts as the raw material 
of reference work. The reference service should be 
adequately publicised so that the public library 
would be recognized as the natural source of factual 
information 

Mr. F. M. Gardner (Luton) gave his views on 
“Public Library Reform: the Library Association 
and the Roberts Committee”, showing that vested 
interests had in the past prevented reform that was 
long overdue. The Ministry of Education was show- 
ing a much greater interest in the library service, and 
the choice of the Chairman of the Government 
Committee that has been set up was a significant one. 
Following an interesting résumé of the evidence, 
Mr. Gardner concluded by stating that, in his view, 
if the Roberts Committee accepted the Library 
Association’s recommendation, and if their report 
was implemented, it would result in the greatest 
development of the public library service since the 
penny rate limitation was abolished. 

Mr. D. E. Gerard (Nottingham), in a paper 
entitled ““Who are our enemies?”, dealt with’ the 
threat to teading standards as it concerns public 
libraries. He saw them as one of the main defences 


against the general lowering of standards to a | 


mediocre level. Librarians must be aware of their 
responsibilities and not seek to ¢vade them; they 
must be able to distinguish between good and bad 
standards and have their own set of values. The 
enemies of the reading habit are the growing emo- 
tional and intellectual poverty today, the decline in 
the teaching of English, advertising and mass 
persuasion, and librarians with divided minds. The 
teaching of English should be the central point in the 
school curriculum, and the aim of education must be 
to teach the art of living. 





| bursement. 
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BROADCAST BOOKS 


Favourite characters from fiction and drama are 


| being introduced by eminent writers who explain 
| their interest in them with the aid of dramatized 


scenes, in a series Favourite Characters, which began 
in the Home Service on 6th July. 

Count Fesco from The Woman in White and 
Bessie from Jane Eyre, have been presented so far. 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern will make a double 
choice on 27th July. Theobald Pontifex, from The 
Way of All Flesh, is Stephen Potter’s choice for 3rd 


| August. 


That man of few words, Mr. Padge, from Diary 
of a Nobody, has been chosen by Paul Laren 4 for 


| roth August. Lord David Cecil introduces his choice, 
the last in the series on 17th August; he is Mr. 


Bennett, from Pride and Prejudice. 

An adaptation of Belton Cobb’s Doubly Dead will 
be broadcast in the Home Service on roth July, 
followed by Ernest Raymond’s We, The Accused on 
oth August. More forthcoming adaptations of novels 
in the Home Service are Winston Clewes’ Clemen- 
tine on 318t July, and Irish R.M., by Somerville and 
Ross, on 11th September. Monday night listeners 
will hear C. P. Snow’s The Masters on 11th August. 

In the Third programme there will be a repeat 
broadcast of Caleb Williams, by William Godwin in 
the fourth week of July, The Sixth Canto, by Ernst 
Schnabel will go out in three parts in the last three 
weeks in August. 

On B.B.C. Television The Frog, by Edgar 
Wallace, will be broadcast on 2oth July. The 
Heiress, by Ruth and Augustus Goetz, based on 
Washington Square, by Henry James, wil! be broad- 
cast on 4th September. Champion Road, by Frank 
Tilsley will be transmitted in eight parts from r2th 
September. 





The Standing Committee for Education in Librarianship 
(London Region) is anxious that all students for Library 
Association examinations who are employed in local 
authority libraries should be aware of the scheme of 

assistance which is laid down in the National 
Joint Council’s Scheme of Conditions of Service (page 5). 


| Assistance is given towards the cost of tuition fees, registra- 


tion and exemption fees, entry fees for the first attempt, 
travelling expenses, expenses incurred in securing practical 
training and the purchase of books which the student cannot 
otherwise obtain. Intending applicants should refer to the 
Conditions of Service and should also bear in mind through- 
out their period of study that their claims must be. sub- 


| stantiated as far as possible by receipts for sums expended. 
| Judging from the number of requests received each year 
| for duplicate receipts for tuition fees, the importance of 
| these scraps of paper is not always realized. It would save 


a great deal of trouble, and also be of ultimate benefit to 
the student, if everyone systematically filed all receipts 
until the time came for making the application for reim- 


A. H. Watkins 

















MAKING OF A LIBRARIAN 


The second annual Week-end School of Librarian- 
ship, organized by the Northern Ireland Branch of 
the Library Association, was held at Magee Uni- 
versity College, Londonderry from 11th to 13th 
April. Over ‘at librarians attended from libraries 
all over Northern Ireland as well as from several of 
the large Dublin libraries; the Library Association of 
Ireland also sent official representatives. The sessions 
were presided over by Mr. Ivor A. Crawley, the City 
Librarian of Belfast and Chairman of the Branch. 





Who Goes Hang? 
Stanley Hyland,’ B.B.C. television producer and 
formerly an F.L.A. and Research Officer in the 
House of Commons Library, is the author of this 
unusual mystery story being published in July b 
Gollancz. Much of the story oy wig core ea 
by a group of M.P.’s among files, reco 
she of "The Times in an effort to piece together the 
background to a murder. Herein lies much of this 
mystery’s fascination, for Mr. Hyland has drawn skil- 
fully upon his experience in the Commons Library 


| and on his knowledge of Parliamentary procedure. 


After dinner on the Friday evening, Professor J. L. | 


McCracken extended a welcome to those attending 
the School, on behalf of the University College. The 
Branc}_ was especially honoured by having with it on 
this occasion the President of the Library Association. 
Professor Irwin gave an address on “The making of a 
librarian”, one of the most enjoyable addresses ever 
heard by Branch members. Indeed, so great was the 
enthusiasm which resulted that the suggestion was 
made that Professor Irwin's address be prepared in 
printed form by the Library Association to serve as 
an introduction to the profession for young persons 
who are contemplating entering librarianship. 

On the Saturday morning a paper on “Library 
architecture and planning”, by Mr. W. J. Murison, 
F.L.A., Antrim County Librarian, was read for him 
in his unavoidable absence. In the course of this 
paper reference was made to various features of the 
recently completed County Library vr ck 
building at Ballymena which Mr. Murison 
described in a recent article in the Record. Later, on 
the Saturday morning, a visit was paid to the Derry 
and Raphoe Diocesan Library she 
tory talk 
Dr. T. MacCallum Walker, Hon. Librarian, who 
later conducted the visitors over this historic and 
valuable library, the oldest public library in Ireland. 

In the afternoon a lecture-demonstration was given 
by a representative of Micro Methods Ltd., of various 
types of micro-reading machines, including micro- 
card and micro-fiche readers. One machine, a com- 
bined microfilm-fiche reader was being demon- 
strated for the first time in the British Isles. Follow- 
ing this session came a paper by Mr. E. N. V. Hedley, 
H.M, Inspector of Schools, on the reading techniques 
of children, a paper which aroused considerable 
discussion and interest. 

In the evening a film show was given in the 
course of which students had the opportunity of 
seeing the processes of type manufacture and also the 
manufacture of paper. There was also an opportunity 
of seeing the ‘king of punched card machinery. 
By way of light relief after the st. nuous programme, 
the evening finished with the film of Sir Compton 
Mackenzie's Whisky Galore. 


imself | 
| by him on heating and ventilation of library buildings. It 


ere an introduc- | 
on the history of the library was given by =~ 


Book selectors please note. 


Bibliography of Food 

This is the type of publication which can only 
enhance the reputation of librarians. Compiled by 
D. J. Foskett and E. Alan Baker, both we wn 
librarians formerly working in the subject, the 
Bibliography selects the significant books and 
pamphlets ia — with representative foreign 
publications, for the 20-year period 1936-56. It is not 
within our competence to review the work, but we 
imagine that the authors’ names will be sufficient 
gui for most reference librarians and readers’ 
advisors to decide on purchase (Butterworth ..3 
guineas). 


Note to Mrs. Mopp 
The L.A.’s search for a publication on floor finishes promises 
to be satisfied by Mr. A. Thompson’s forthcoming book 
on library buildings. Meantime, the Encyclopaedia of 
Librarianship includes a concise and informative article by 
Mr. Thompson on the same subject, and elsewhere another 


is possible that a paper on the latter topic may also be 
commissioned from an author at the Ministry of Works. 


On the Sunday afternoon Mr. J. J. Graneck, M.A., 
Librarian, Queen’s University, Belfast, spoke on 
“Aspects of university librarianship”. The stimula- 
tion aroused by this paper was demonstrated by the 
fact that the discussion on it was carried forward 
into the concluding session which took the form of 
an open forum. 

Those who attended the School were asked to 
return a completed questionnaire, an analysis of 
which would serve to assist in the pepeesiee of the 
programme for the next week-end school. The 
School, which was initiated last year as an experi- 
ment to overcome—in part at least—the difficulti 
of Northern Ireland students who have no full-time 
study facilities within their region, has with this 
second venture consolidated its initial success and it is 
almost certain to become an annual event. It is hoped 
that in future years there will be, an even larger 
representation, not only from librarians in cate 
parts of Ireland, but possibly also from Scotland and 
the North-West of England. 





CULTURE IN KENTUCKY 
Louisville Library “First Again” 


While argument waxes and wanes in this country as to the merit of planned public 
relations policies, extension activities and services other than books, there are reports 
of remarkable activities abroad, particularly in America, that make even the few top-line 
British developments seem as if they are crawling from a cocoon spun in 1850. A recent 
UNESCO feature presented such a fresh view of how one library system saw its duty 
as an “ideas communication centre” that it is condensed below. 

Louisville, Kentucky, on the banks of the Ohio River, has always enjoyed a well-earned 
reputation for “good whisky, tobacco and beautiful women”. Today it is a rising industrial 
city with new sath constantly springing up and the population and manufacturing 
employment increasing by leaps and bounds. 

But Louisville is more than just a prosperous industrial town. It is a stimulating place 
to live in, for it is one of the few cities which considers culture an industrial asset—an attitude 
stemming from the realization that good leisure-time facilities and decent homes make 


for industrial prosperity. 


Louisville, its people will tell you proudly, is a place 
where the Le sadhana orchestra gets better 
attendance than the local basket-ball game, and 
where a public library card entitles you to take out 
,0t only a fair number of books, but five long-playing 
records, a feature-length film for your home screen, 
a framed painting and—when it is raining—an 
umbrella. In fact, the patron who visits the Louisville 
Free Public Library can do a few wecks’ cultural 
shopping in an hour or so, touring the various 
departments with a wire basket pushcart which he 
loads up to capacity and then checks out rather as 
the customer in a supermaixet would do. 

Before leaving the Library he can watch a movie 
of his own selection, visit the art gallery or, if the spirit 
moves him, go to an adjoining workshop and paint 
a picture himself, all materials provided. From a en 
collection of records he can play a single selection 
or, if so inclined, a whole concert. 

Ten years ago its Director, Clarence (Skip) 
Graham, began equipping the main library and its 
branches with television sets. An average of 1,800 
nightly watched the programmes, lingering after- 
wards to look over the books, with the result that 
in two years book circulation went up 40 per cent. 
This began a long series of “firsts”. Over 26,000 
educational programmes on tape were obtained for 
a new audio-visual department, housed in a nine- 
room wing and broadcast on a leased telephone 
network of forty wires, ten connected to branches 
and the others to the University, schools, the hos- 
pital and so on. From controls in the Audio-Visual 
Department all 40 outlets can be served with different 
programmes at the same time, while teachers 
wanting specific programmes can time them to be 


switched on at the exact point in classroom work 
where most useful. 

Two radio stations followed, on the air 14 hours 
daily, seven days a week, broadcasting school pro- 
grammes, music, and an unending variety of panel 
discussions, cultural and educational type material. 
For the Juniors there is a special Art Gallery and 
another popular feature is the “Introduction to 
Music” programme at which the Louisville Orches- 
tra members demonstrate the various miusical instru- 
ments, show how they fit into an ensemble, and 
then conclude with a short concert. 

There are framed reproductions as well as some 
original works which can be hung at home for 


‘two months at a time, and some pieces of sculpture 


that can be borrowed on the library card. There 
is a film library with over 1,200 educational films 
for loan with: hundreds of filmstrips and several 
projectors; and the record library with thousands 
of enema te discs that are also lent. 

But the Library's principal job is still books, of 
which it has some 650,000 in its principal building, 
its nine full-time and part-time branches. In addition, 
it maintains 887 classroom collections in 80 school 
buildings, and 16 library stations at points like 
hospitals, social centres and other locations, as well 
as two bookmobiles. 

The Library is really two “worlds”--the world 
of books and the world of cultural, artistic and 
educational experience. It is still developi 
is in the process of bringing heal 
to the Library. A i ee 
and the station will be sponsored jointly by 
Library and by the Jefferson County Board 
Education. This, as its Assistant Director puts it “will 
probably be another ‘first’ for public libraries”. 
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